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panel [the work of Miss F. Grimes] will be a con- 
tinuation of the legend in color, and in the fourteen 
spacious lunettes of the side walls will be a series 
of Mural Paintings, inspired by Irving's works, by- 
Barry Faulkner. 

The donor of these interesting pictures is Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman. 

In 1914 the Eastern District High School in Brook- 
lyn was honored by having the following Mural 
Paintings by Frederick L. Stoddard placed upon its 
walls: "Birth of Education," "Gift of Fire," "Dawn 
of Civilization" and the "Birth of the Alphabet" and 
in 1915, Public School 27, Manhattan, was taken in 
hand and the following Paintings placed on its walls 
in the entrance hall: "The Springtime of Life" by 
Mrs. Violette D. Prentis Longer [illustrated in this 
magazine] presented by the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, followed by five large panel paintings, en- 
titled "Scholar and Labor," "Sculptor, Painter and 
Metal Worker," "Woman with Distaff," "A Monk" 
and "A Knight." 

The above about completes the record of school 
decoration in New York to date; admirable as the 
work is, dependence upon the spasmodic efforts 
of well-intentioned persons and associations for the 
carrying out of such an educationally important 



City-wide project is too hazardous to be encouraged. 
As before clearly set forth, the only practical solu- 
tion of this problem, the only all-round com- 
petent power to solve it is the City, whose inter- 
est in it as a most important educational force for 
its betterment is paramount. It is possible New 
York may be aroused to the importance of an art 
educational equipment for its schools, which, by its 
silent appeals to the emotional nature of children, 
would bring about an all-round advance in their 
ideals of life, inevitably creating public opinion of 
inestimable value to the city, which, when convinced 
of its practicability, should take full charge of the 
decoration of its schools. 

The comely graciousness of Athens gave it world 
supremacy and a gentle mastery over Imperial Rome 
which sat at its feet and learned the lessons that en- 
abled her to rule the world with courteous sang f roid. 
Paris to-day through the aid of the same benign 
power rules the world without a rival, the life of no 
intelligent person being complete until Paris has 
given it a touch of graciousness. The same gracious 
power awaits New York, on its adoption of like 
methods of control made possible through art 
manifested in lessons on the school-room walls. 

George E. Bissell 
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THIS new modern spirit, combined with that in- 
tense love of Beauty for Beauty's sake which il- 
luminates all the works of contemporary Russian 
Art, bursts forth almost like an explosion in the 
creation of one who has been persistently consid- 
ered by some Russian critics the greatest painter 
of the 19th century, and by others even the greatest 
of all Russian artists — Aleksandr Ivanov, whose 
career (1806-1858) was all too short. 

The importance of this stupendous personality 
in the History of Russian Art lies, I think, in his re- 
ligious attitude towards Art, an attitude clearly re- 
vealed in his great life-masterpiece "The Appear- 
ance of Christ to the People" (Christ teaching in 
the Temple, with his Disciples in the Desert, etc.) 
which hangs in the Rumiantsev Museum in Moscow. 
To me Ivanov in some way — isolated and tremendous 
phenomenon as he appears — ^was the founder of a 
new modern school of Religious Mysticism and the 
first tangible evidence that the tradition of the old 
Russian School had not died out. His importance, 
furthermore, is direct and dynamic in the influence 
he exercised on that other strange and powerful 
modern genius, Vrubel. 

The life and career of Ivanov (as of Vrubel) were 
tragic. 

Ivanov dreamed of a new world-art which should 
reconcile every tendency and every conflict; of a 
Christ who should be spiritually synthetic, combin- 
ing Orient and Occident, Hellas and Israel ; the two 
Catholicisms with Protestantism; religion with 
Atheism, Materialism with Mysticism. The very 



grandeur of the conception is the explanation of its 
failure. Ivanov was a tremendous personality, a 
volcanic genius, whose imagination far surpassed 
his power of execution. With that capacity of taking 
infinite pains which has been said to be the mark 
and symbol of Prometheus the world over, Ivanov 
groped his way back to the rich and ancient sources 
of Russian Art, the sphere of the Iconographers. 
With a conscientiousness half insane in its intensity 
he ransacked the stores of Novgorodian, Byzantine 
and Oriental Mysticism; all books and all subjects 
he devoured ; he traveled continuously, consulting all 
men who seemed to him to represent the spirit of the 
age — Strauss, Herzen, Turgeniev, Mazzini and 
others ; tabulated their opinions ; was maddened by 
his impotence to harmonize the devil's sabbat of 
conflicting views epitomised. 

As I see Ivanov in Rome, studying at the feet of 
Cornelius and Overbeck, torn between their irreligi- 
osity and that of his friend Gogol, and his own deep- 
burning fires of mysticism, I wonder what might 
not have been his achievement had his inner moral 
and intellectual way been clear ; as I see him plung- 
ing into the mystical beauty of the Old Russian 
tradition, or brooding over the ancient ikons sent 
to him from Russia; as I realize the power of his 
many extant sketches of Jewish faces studied from 
life in the synagogues of Rome, the poignancy of ex- 
pression in which he sought to seize tangibly the 
essence of the Jewish soul; as I stand before his 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, filled with some 
strange mystical white-shimmering power of sug- 
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gestiveness, I ask myself if it might not have been 
Ivanov's lot to bring about by himself alone that 
Renaissance of Old Russian religious painting which 
the trend of the previous century had made impos- 
sible. 

Blind to the many artistic problems which his 
painting solved, (his extant sketches in the Tretia- 
kovsky and Rumiantsev galleries might have been 
important for the art of all Europe in their plethora 
of unfulfilled suggestion) torn by his Titanic inner 
conflicts, Ivanov worked for twenty years upon his 
masterpiece and survived his failure only a year. 
Failure? In what sense? Rome only respected and 
Petersburg was cold, but neither of these contem- 
porary attitudes is sufficient to condemn for all 
time a work so stupendous in its conception, so filled 
with the flame of genius in its execution. The in- 
spired sadness of his study of the head of the Apos- 
tle Andrew (Tretiakovsky) the mingled realism and 
spirituality of his canvas, St. John preaching in the 
Desert, where St. Andrew and one of Ivanov's Jewish 
faces detached from a previous parallelism again 
recur (Christ on rising ground, meek and mild, is 
pointed out by the inspired John below to the curious, 
mocking crowd of bathing Jews) : Ivanov's incom- 
plete sketch of the Annunciation now hanging in the 
Rumiantsev Museum, with its blinding glory of light 
about the Virgin, her face, her attitude in the spirit 
of the ikons of the Novgorodian School; his water- 
color of Jesus and Mary Magdalene in the same 
Gallery (a golden-haired, golden-faced Christ in 
pale blue-shimmering robes looks down from a tem- 
ple's steps on a gold and crimson Magdalene) are 
enough for the justification of the belief entertained 
by many Russian critics of to-day that Ivanov, how- 
ever much his fulfillment lagged behind the grandeur 
of his conceptions, must be considered one of the 
greatest Russian painters of the modern period. 

Ivanov's contemporary, Strauss the author of the 
Life of Christ, whom, among others, Ivanov made a 
special pilgrimage to see, considered him to be in- 
sane, and his own countryman Turgeniev seems to 
have held much the same belief. Vrubel, too, was 
insane; and yet these two alone are giants — ^tragic 
Titans who might have robbed heaven of her fire if 
the inner Conflict (the Dostoievsky in the Russian 
man) had not destroyed them both with its demonic 
obsessions. 

VI 

Romanticism as such was displaced in Russia by 
a new school of realism and "tendentiousness." 

Such painters as Venetsianov and Fedotov, who 
lived in the first half of the 19th century, were the 
forerunners in a theory of art which dominated 
Russian painting for almost fifty years. These two 
painters, the first in rural scenes, the second in in- 
teriors, show the trend of the modern spirit, a cer- 
tain depth of feeling, an interesting fusion of 
romanticism and realism: a power of psychological 
suggestion, new in the history of Russian Art of the 
Second Period. 

The importance of Venetsianov, it should be said, 
has been very much exaggerated in later times by 
the Tolstoians, who see in Venetsianov's genre-por- 
trayals of healthy peasant girls and peasant women 
sitting before fields of golden wheat that linking 
of art with Reality, that going down among 
the masses, that photographic suggestion of the 



brotherhood of man, which to them is Art's only 
justification. The fact that Venetsianov, who lived 
jovially and sanely on his own estate and painted 
what he saw around him, was no didactic moralizer 
has not deterred these utopistic utilitarians from 
making him nolens-volens their very own. 

Fedotov's paintings of interiors, considered at the 
time as anti-Governmental attacks a la Gogol on the 
glass-houses of Officialdom, were, I surmise, really 
much deeper and prof ounder than those same officials 
or contemporaries imagined. One of his pictures 
called *'Encore!'' is psychologically remarkable. A 
small, dark, untidy, sordid room; bottles and dishes 
on the table; a sombre foreground in which one 
makes out with diflOiculty a pair of uniformed and 
booted legs, between which is gripped a stick over 
which a small dog is jumping. The body and the 
face of the recumbent officer are quite invisible; 
one sees only the burly legs, the high boots, the stick 
and the dog, who jumps ''encore!" This painting, 
by those who understand not the tragedy of Russian 
life and Russian temperament, would be considered 
as either "insipid" or "puerile" ; to those who know 
Oblomov and who have wandered through the Bal- 
zacian galleries of Characters in the short-stories of 
Chekhov or Andreiev, it is poignantly suggestive, a 
combination of Maupassant and Gogol; perhaps also 
with a suggestion of Dickens : the bitter weeping of 
laughter, the bitter laughter of tears. 

VII 

This direction, or shall I say "tendentiousness"? 
develops so strongly in the second half of the 19th 
century that it becomes a canon. 

The eve of the sixties was a bad period for Rus- 
sian Art. The extreme scientific, nihilistic ten- 
dencies of society lead to the condemnation of all 
literature, all art, created for their own sake. This 
was a time of social theories, of political Utopias, a 
spirit epitomised in the view that a pot of oatmeal 
is of more value than the Sixtine Madonna. This 
view, preached literally to-day by certain lecturers 
in political economy in some of our large Univer- 
sities, shows a materialism so gross and so extreme 
that Art shining in all its strange, immortal Beauty 
will suffer nothing by the comparison. The critic 
Pissarev, with the ardor and the fanaticism of a 
Russian Savonarola, combats all art, all beauty; it 
was his theories which Tolstoi in his old age repro- 
duced. This idea of utilitarianism was of course 
nothing 'new. Diderot had taught long before that 
Painting and Poetry must be bene moratae. This 
theory, which came late to Russia, was destined to 
be productive of momentous consequences ; it ushered 
in a period of what might be called Russian Encyclo- 
pedism, which long gave law and made authority, a 
law and an authority, be it said, irrevocable and 
unquestioned ; only Dostoievsky, in his splendid iso- 
lation, dared protest. 

Thus all Russian painting after the sixties be- 
comes what Germans in their artistic jargon call 
''tendenzios." Painting as such is discredited; 
problems of color and technic are relegated to the 
second plane; propaganda under the form of anec- 
dotal or episodic genre-painting holds full sway. 

New literary or artistic movements usually cul- 
minate in a cenacle. In 1870 the Peredvizhniki* 



^ Literally, the Wanderers. 
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were formally incorporated under the somewhat for- 
midable title of "The Association for the Institution 
of Movable Exhibitions'' the stated purpose of which 
was "to soften the hearts of men" in the provinces 
, and among all circles. At the head of this society 
stood the artist Vassili Perov (for whose paintings I 
have no especial love, though his portrait of Dos- 
toievsky is, from certain psychological viewpoints, 
suggestive) and Ivan Kramskoi, the author of 
Christ in the Wilderness, who may be called the 
ideologist of the Association. 

Among the famous members of this movement 
were Ilia Efimovich Riepin and Nikolai Nikolaievich 
Ge.+ 

A tout seigneur, tout honneur. Riepin was the 
only member of this group of socialistic tendency 
who was interested in pure art and coloristic prob- 
lems. He was, beyond all controversy, a great con- 
noisseur, of high abilities, both analyst and psychol- 
ogist. I have never been able to admire Riepin 
personally as much as the Russians themselves ad- 
mire him; despite his wonderful painting, his 
realism is too crass, the impressions which disengage 
themselves from his canvases are too painful, the 
absence of a poetic principle is too disappointing to 
arouse that harmonious admiration which art cre- 
ations of the highest types evoke. Among Riepin's 
most important paintings may be mentioned his 
Zaporogian Cossacks (a band of Cossacks crowd 
round a scribe: they are convulsed with inextin- 
guishable laughter at the humor of the insults which 
the unconscious Oriental potentate and would-be 
tribute-levyer is destined to receive) his Burlaki, 
or Haulers (a portrayal of Volga bargemen, bent far 
forward, straining against the ropes that bind their 
chests, hauling the barge up the river ; the tragedy of 
human toil, the humble sorrow of the Russian peo- 
ple is on those bearded, straining countenances) the 
Murder by loann Grozny (John the Terrible) of his 
son; portraits of the barefoot Tolstoi, Mussorgsky 
and the poet Garshin. The murder by loann Grozny 
of his son particularly, is most distressing: I have 
already discussed it elsewhere in some detail.^ This 
picture, which is one of tragic horror, frightful in 
its intensity, has had its own tragedy. A few years 
ago, on one of my Russian visits, I noticed that it 
had been removed from its usual position in the 
Tretiakov Gallery: on inquiry I found that it had 
been slashed from top to bottom by the knife of some 
insane Vandal whose mentality had proved too weak 
to endure the strain of contemplation. Happily the 
patriarchal Riepin was still alive to repair the in- 
jury; the Director of the Museum was kind enough 
to show me the canvas in process of restoration. 

Riepin's portrait of the poet Garshin, with its 
dark-burning, hauntingly sad eyes, is a striking 
example of realistic impressionism. 

Another member of this group was Nikolai 
Nikolovich Ge, the friend of Tolstoi, who died in 
1894. Ge had the same Christ-madness as Ivanov, 
but only in a special sense, the spirit of Renan. 
To Ge, Christ is the dead Jew, whom he paints with a 
stern Reipinesque realism almost repulsively ef- 
fective, though with a certain carelessness of tech- 
nique. His "Golgotha'' which hangs in the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris shows a tragic power : his "What Is 
Truth?" in the Tretiakov (an Ascetic Christ facing 
a gross and animal Pilate) is psychologically com- 
pelling. Ge's painting of Peter the Great with his 



son Aleksiei, which hangs in Petrograd, is also justly 
famous for psychological penetration. Aleksiei, 
whom Peter subsequently had executed for rebellion 
against his beloved Reforms, stands with downcast 
eyes, pale, intimidated before the terrible upward 
glance of his despotic and imperial father). 

Of all the Peredivzhniki Vereshchagin is un- 
doubtedly best known abroad. To many foreigners, 
in fact, Russian Art is Vereshchagin. The tragic 
death of the Peace propagandist on board the "Pet- 
ropavlosk" in 1904, during the Japanese War, was 
one of those incomprehensible ironies of fate which 
impress most forcibly by virtue of the law of ex- 
tremes. Ste. Beuve's dictum fits admirably the death 
on a Russian battleship of one who had given all 
his life, and bent all his talent, to the teaching of the 
horrors of War. 

To the Utilitarians, of course, and especially to 
the idealistic Pacificists of the present day, a 
Vereshchagin cannot fail to be a most grateful phe- 
nomenon. And to do justice, Vereshchagin's was a 
strong and interesting personality. As an artist, I 
can scarcely bring myself to believe that he was 
great. The reader will already have surmised that 
I am no lover of the didactic in Art: I do not con- 
demn it, but neither do I laud it merely because it 
may make for the Tolstoian Brotherhood of Man. 
Vereshchagin's anti-war canvases possess a certain 
impressiveness, as his famous "Last Mass" (Mass 
on the Battle Field) here produced. As a matter 
of personal choice I prefer his small exotic genre- 
paintings ; his exquisitely detailed Oriental colorings 
permeated with Eastern fatalism, with Oriental 
apathy. His bizarrely beautiful temples seem asleep ; 
the lonely worshiper in the gleam-lit shadows lives 
with some strange mysterious life; the quiet wan- 
derer by Oriental ways utters silently a whole 
philosophy; ragged beggars before vast and splendid 
portals ornately decorated are symbols of contrast; 
the proud, dark Arabs with their hot blood and cold 
souls are incarnate of the Orient. The color, too, in 
these small exquisite paintings, has a rich delicacy 
that holds the eye and soothes the senses ; of a truth 
I like Vereshchagin, as I like Tolstoi, best when they 
are not in their didactic moods. 



VIII 

Reaction, always Reaction: it is the vital prin- 
ciple, the lif egiving force of all artistic development. 

Already in the eighties some rebels lurked unper- 
ceived among the Peredvizhniki, Riepin himself 
perhaps a son insu, set the example by drawing from 
the springs of Russian history and fable. Riepin of 
course was tendenzios even in this; but Surikov, 
Riabushkin and the Vasnetsovs were temperamen- 
tally far better fitted to treat the rich poetic Slavic 
past more in the spirit of pure beauty, more rever- 
ently. Vassili Ivanovich Surikov is deeply interest- 
ing to those who know and love this Past, which Suri- 
kov has masterfully reconstructed. Of Surikov's 
large paintings in this domain, the most artistically 
impressive, I think, is his canvas showing the de- 
parture of the Boiarin Morosova banished for heresy 
to Siberia in a wretched open sleigh. The tall, 
slender, black-clad woman; the wrong of ad- 

f Pronounced gay. 

J The Westminster Magazine, May, 1915, p. 477. 
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mirers and adherents; beautiful, sorrowful women; 
stern and frowning men ; the psychological intensity, 
the play of expression are truly wonderful; and 
wonderful, too, is the harmony of color, that same 
symphonic quality which so many modern Russian 
paintings display. 

This same quality, as well as the same historico- 
fable tendencies, are found in the paintings of Ria- 
bushkin and the Vasnetsovs. Of these Riabushkin 
is more realistic; the Vasnetsovs more romantic. 
One of Riabushkin's paintings of a ceremony in an 
old Russian Church, hanging, if my memory serves 
me, in the Tretiakov, with all its wealth of ornate 
detail, is singularly harmonious. But it is especially 
the Vasnetsovs who have had the Vision of the past. 
These talented brothers Viktor and Appolinarius 
have spread a veil of beauty over a beautiful and 
already legendary tradition. Appolinarius has taken 
old Moscow of the 17th century for his domain. In 
oil, water-color and pastel he has reconstructed a 
whole age. His large decorative canvases and color- 
drawings of old Russian streets reflect his lyrical, ro- 
mantic temperament. He is a true "Old Russian" of 
a Romantic tinge. His brother Viktor Vasnetsov 
is one of the most significant phenomena in the 
modern development; for in him we find the ancient 
mystical tradition of the Novgorodian and Stroganov 
Schools come at last into its own. I have already 
intimated that this ancient religious tradition lived 
on in Russia; Ivanov picked up the thread, which 
Vasnetsov, Sierov, Nesterev and Vrubel wove into 
wan and delicate fabrics in the spirit of the old ikon- 
painters of the Russian past. 

Viktor Vasnetsov, who was born at the turning of 
the first half of the 19th century, is the first painter 
after Ivanov to deal with this religious material, 
not in the ascetic and harshly realistic manner of Ge, 
but in the spirit of the old ikons. In many of his 
religious compositions it is perfectly easy to detect 
something of the supposedly lost old Russian re- 
ligious mood of trans-illumination and ecstasy. The 
mystical beauty of his mural decorations of the 
church of St. Sophia in Kiev is a memory which the 
Russian traveler does not soon forget. I remember 
particularly his Christ panel near the altar, a con- 
ception of the purest coloristic beauty, fused with 
the old ecstatic mood of Novgorod. Vasnetsov in 
general is fond of dream-like, wanly beautiful, 
fairy-like legends of saints and martyrs; of knight 
and bogatyr and idealized hayane. 

The same coloristic harmony and spiritual ecstasy 
are found in Valentin Aleksandrovich Sierov, who 
began his artistic career at the Moscow Exhibition 
in 1887 and who died five years ago. Sierov was 
considered (such was his versatility) one of the best 
portrait painters of Russia. Sierov was a striking 
talent; son of a well-known composer with European 
training, the pupil of Riepin, whom he surpassed 
in color-sense and poetic Stimmung, Throughout his 
whole artistic career he remained true to his original 
interpretation of the inner spirit. He strove not 
only to paint the tints, the planes, the exterior ex- 
pression, but also the soul. His poetically beautiful 
canvas of the Tsarevich Dimitri I have described 
elsewhere: this is the old Russian ikon-mood. 

To this same mystical school belong Nesterev 
and Vrubel. 

It is the custom among Russian critics to decry 
Nesterev and to insist that his whole talent lies in 



landscape. The fact that Nesterev of recent years 
has turned by predilection to the painting of re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical material should be sufiicient 
to refute the charge that he possesses no true re- 
ligious feeling. If, as is admitted, he is unsurpassed 
in the delicacy and color-sensitiveness of his por- 
trayals of wild and dreamy aspects of nature in her 
gentle moods, so also he is tenderly, and illumina- 
tively mystical in his figures of saints§ and in his 
scenes from Russian cloister-life, wherein can be 
felt all the inner isolation of the woi^ld-despisiiig, 
mystically brooding nuns. In this as in other paint- 
ings of Nesterev one experiences an .almost musical 
impression — ^that rich, subdued, symphonic note 
which the modern art of Russia strikes harmoni- 
ously, like a golden bell, over and over again. 

Under this classification of neo-mystics of the 
Old Russian tradition I prefer to group Mikhail 
Aleksandrovich Vrubel, though he is usually con- 
sidered as a completely isolated phenomenon. 

I have already intimated that Vrubel was influ- 
enced by Ivanov; he had the same Christ-madness, 
the same ecstatic fondness for the mood of the 
ancient ikon-painters. 

Vrubel died in 1910. His career/ is tragical and 
strange. Born in Siberia, a student in the Peters- 
burg Academy, an instinctive defender of the Art 
for Beauty's sake hypothesis and hence logically 
condemning the utilitarian despotisms of the Pered- 
vizhniki, Vrubel from the outset follows strange 
ways. He too, like Ivanov and others of the neo- 
mystic school, dreamed of a revival of the old Rus- 
sian religious painting. From 1884-1887 he was 
busied on the restoration of the old Kyrill Church ^ 
in Kiev. A visit to Venice brings Byzantium near. '^ 
His frescoes in two Kiev churches, visited religiously 
by all lovers of Russian art, show color-harmonies 
and mystical ecstasies comparable to the religious 
frescoes of the 17th century ikon-painters. 

This Kiev period was destined to be Vrubel's 
happiest. 

Already in 1885 the painter's demoniac obsession 
appears. His brooding vision of the fallen angel, 
that grandiose and somber conception of Milton, of 
Byron, of de Vigny, of Lermotitov; that symbol of: 

"The Rebel-Soul, the Soul of Doubt, Denial 
The dark and restless soul of Dread" — [| 

becomes with Vrubel a strange hermaphroditic cre- 
ation, neither youth nor maiden, a prey to hellish 
torment, longing for heaven's bliss, seared by burn- 
ing fire, chilled with eternal cold. Vrubel destroyed 
the first oil sketch in which this demon-phantasy 
occurs, but from then almost until his death it in- 
sistently recurs. In 1887 Vrubel finished his mural 
decoration work, to which he never returned. An- 
other powerful religious genius like Ivanov, who 
unaided might have resuscitated the Old Russian 
neo-mystic school, had not the inner conflict kindled 
insane fires of grandiose and baffled aspirations! 
In 1889 we find Vrubel, now married to an opera- 
singer, painting for the Moscow Theatre, illustrat- 
ing the musical compositions of Rimsky-Korsakov 
drawn from Old Russian Mythology. As examples 
of Vrubel's work in this field, see the Swan Prin- 
cess, Mikula Selianinovich. And we see again the 

§ See the accompanying Illustration of the Vision of St. 
Bartholomew. 

II Lermontov*s celebrated poem, beginning: "A tender 
angel, shedding light eternal." 
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Demon — in oil, in carbon, in water-color — and always 
the demon's face is sadder, yet ever more seductive; 
always is the composition richer, more intensely 
glowing and more formless, a formlessness showing 
the progressive mental weakness. The enveloping 
wings take on the splendor of peacock's feathers; 
they flutter and flaunt and shimmer like the wings 
of a thousand iridescent and exotic butte?:flies. 

Other work, portraits and decorative panels, still 
continue till 1900. But from 1900 on, the demon 
reigns supreme. Vrubel has yielded himself up com- 
pletely to the hellish obsession: the wings have as- 
sumed a splendor beyond all earthly splendor; the 
sorrow is a sorrow no mortal ever knew.lf In 1903 
Vrubel is in a mad-house. In his lucid moments he 
paints again and, most significant, in the old Kiev 
manner. A painting of Ezekiel done in 1905 is not 
without artistic value. Since his death in 1910 a 
strange phenomenon has been observable; in his wild 
obsession by this fiend Vrubers thirst for colors of 
an intensity unparalleled could not be satisfied with 
ordinary means. To make his pictures of the Demon 
correspond to the abnormally brilliant phantasma- 
goria of his delirious fancy, he mixed certain metal 
compositions in his paints which took from them all 
permanent quality. His Demons are already fading 
and fusing, and in time will vanish from the spec- 
tator's vision — an oddly fitting culmination to visions 
that were evoked from the No Man's Land of soul- 
psychosis. 

Vrubel, after Ivanov, is one of the most powerful 
and most talented painters of the modern era; and 
this, despite his insanity. All Russian critics are 
agreed in admitting his technical mastery in the 
creations that he has left behind. Vrubel was a 
real poet, all flame and fire, of wonderful virtuosity, 
with a richly glowing imagination; many-sided; an 
Old Russian mystic, Byzantinely decorative and 
ecstatic; an impressionistic reconstructor of the 
Boyarin-past; an Arabian Nights Caliph wander- 
ing through fairy-tale ways. One of his paintings 
in this field, the Vostochny Skazka or Eastern tale, 
shows a minute flamboyance: a slave-maiden, sul- 
tana-to-be, stands with lowered eyes 'before the 
sultan who reclines on cushions on a gorgeous divan ; 
sultanas, hostile and curious, recline at right and 
left; golden lamps burn, the carpeted floor, down- 
slanting in perspective, is an intricate checkerwork 
of scarlet magnificence. Such works have won for 
Vrubel the stigma of decadence. The mood is deca- 
dent, the decadence of a Beardsley or a Watteau, 
the decadence of Gothic Art, the decadence of Ro- 
manticism, over-elaborate, over-rich, over-fastidious 
and refined, illogical, strange and inconsequential, 
decoratively fantastic. Such was Mikail Aleksan- 
drovich Vrubel, whose life and whose work are as 
sombrely fascinating as a tale of Poe. 



IX 



To a special school of landscape and seascape 
painting and free realism, beside 'Nesterev and 
Sierov above mentioned, belong Aivasovsky, Shish- 
kin, Levitan, luminaries of the first brilliancy; and 
such lesser lights as Korovin, Braz, Pasternak and 
Grabar the scholar, editor and critic.** 

Aivasovsky is above all the depicter of a romantic 
mood. By artistic tradition he belongs rather to 
the "old" school. Aivasovsky, who spent his life in 



the Crimea, is justly famous for his paintings of the 
Black Sea in all her moods. These seascapes (such 
impressive canvases as "The Wave" are well-known 
in Russia) , powerful depictions of one of the world's 
most picturesque and fascinating seas, are of a 
photographic accuracy combined with a rare power 
of suggestiveness. Aivasovsky in these paintings 
has marvelously done in color what Stephen Graham, 
that hyper-sesthetic Black Sea wanderer, tried to do 
in prose. 

A similar photographic realism is found in the 
landscapes of Shishkin. No painter of the modern 
group has rendered more accurately the spirit of the 
Russian woods ; his canvases are looked on by every 
Russian with admiration for their fidelity to nature. 
Some of his forest snow scenes are grippingly real- 
istic. 

But no painter of modern times in any country has 
achieved the almost unearthly beauty of Isaak Ilich 
Levitan, a Russian Jew who died in 1900, beyond 
question the first great painter of Russian landscape. 
This brings me to another era in Russian art, which 
may be called the movement of the Secession. 

This revolt, as inevitable as the movement of the 
Peredvizhniki, occurred in 1900 ; it was initiated by 
those Russian painters who could no longer endure 
the intolerance and dogmatism of the Peredvizhniki. 
In 1899 that now famous Russian periodical, the 
Mir Iskusstva (World of Art) was founded by the 
similarly famous Sergiei Diaghilev.^ 

Levitan is a whole subject in himself. Grabar's 
beautiful volume on this painter, provided with mul- 
tiple reproductions of his symbolically beautiful 
works, is a book which no lover of Russian Art can 
afford to be without. Not only Levitan, but the whole 
School of these ultra-moderns is a domain which will 
richly reward study, and it is my intention, in a 
future essay, to devote special treatment to this most 
recent phase of Russian artistic endeavor, which is 
one of the most interesting of all modern Secession 
movements. No justice could be done Levitan in the 
space of which I dispose, and I shall not attempt im- 
possibilities. For Levitan, though a Jew, has in- 
fused into his paintings of the Russian landscape 
some most essential element of the Russian soul, 
and not only this : Levitan has proved the profound 
significance of Keat's dictum "A thing of Beauty is 
a joy forever." His paintings of farmhouses fenced 
in on high land against a sunset sky, of October 

j[ Illustration, see page 194. 

**The German publishers bringing out Grabar's magnifi- 
cent History of Russian Art were attacked in the recent 
anti-German riots in Moscow and their establishment wrecked. 

Note 3. — ^Around this publication [the Mir] and its founder 
grouped such previous members of the Peredvizhniki as 
Sierov, Vasnetsov and Levitan. Diaghilev occupies a unique 
position in the history of Russian culture. Of large inde- 
pendent means and a member of an ancient and noble Rus- 
sian family, he stands as a brilliantly successful exponent of 
Russian artistic creation. With his exposition of ancient and 
modern Russian paintings at Paris in 1906; with his historical 
Russian concerts at Paris in 1907; with his presentation of 
Russian operas at the same place in 1908 and his transplan- 
tation of the Petrograd Ballet in 1909 and subsequently, 
Diaghilev may be said to have done more than any other 
Russjan to introduce the genius of Russia to the western 
world and to have combined its various phases into a new 
art. Through Diaghilev the European and American came 
to know Hofman, Skriabin and the matchless Hungarian- 
Polish-Russian dancer and composer Waslaw Nizhinsky. 
An interesting study of Diaghilev's artistic activities will 
be found in an article by R. L. Cottenet in Vanity Fair, 
New York, May 1916. 
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landscapes reflected in the pale violet melancholy of 
still autumnal waters; ft of silvery shapes of beauty, 
held by the shore's green arms, resplendent in the 
after-glow, are such that they haunt the memory like 
long-remembered chords of music. Like those of 
Churlianis, who died (also insane) six years ago, 
the effects produced by Levitan are musical. Beaude- 
laire's philosophical theory that forms and colors 
and sounds correspond *'Les formes, les couleurs 
et les sons se repondenV* if ever demonstrated, has 
been demonstrated by Russian painters of the mod- 
ern school. One picture of Levitan, an effect of sun- 
set slanting across a sky-pierced glade, defies in its 
musical symphonic beauty all power of word- 
description. 

There are a number of painters of the modern 
school whose work is interesting ; but I cannot treat 
them here in detail. Korovin, Braz, Pasternak and 
Grabar; Soniov, Benois, Maliutin, Golovin, Maliavin; 
Lanseret, Bilibin, Mussatov, Bakst and Rerikh — fen 
passe et des meilleurs. They are interesting, but 
they are not of the essence. Benois the celebrated 
art critic stands at the head of a new reactionary 
school, which may be called without injustice the 
School of the Rococo. It is a dust-covered and 
charming rococo, yet it is rococo, whether of Ver- 
sailles or Petersburg, soft, silken and somewhat 
wanton; in its own special way a reaction of the 
beauty-lovers against the sombre gloom of Russian 
realism. Somov is a member of this group. Several 
of those mentioned above are illustrators and deco- 
rators. So many and so artistic are the decorative 
artists in Russia that richly illustrated editions de 
luxe abound. Somov, Bilibin and Lanseray are 
famous in this genre. 

This decorative tendency, as I have already shown, 
is the special characteristic of modern Russian Art. 
In Russian artists it is never purely graphic, but 
allied, as in the case of Vrubel, with rich color. We 
have already seen this decorative tendency appear- 
ing in ancient Russian Art of the Moscow Pietistic 
School, and constantly recurring as we float down 
the stream of the subsequent development. One of 
the moderns mentioned above, Rerikh (Roehrich) 
the archeologist, in his working up of national leg- 
endary material is richly and vastly ornamental.^ 
That this decorative tendency should have been at- 
tracted magnetically to the stage and to the Russian 
ballet, now become one of the fine arts, is not at all 
surprising; the Russian love of beauty for beauty's 
sake, momentarily obscured by the movement of the 
Peredvizhniki, has again asserted triumphantly its 
own. Bakst is too well known in this country and 
has been too fully discussed in special articles to 
need description, here. From the Tolstoi point of 
view the gorgeous setting of the ballet, in all its 
plethora of bizarre magnificence, is a purely pagan 
phenomenon, a corrupt and pernicious manifesta- 
tion; from the artistic viewpoint it is both signifi- 
cant and interesting. It is tendenzios, unquestionably 
it is tendenzios, and in a special sense. It is a beau- 
tiful symbolization of one aspect of the Russian 
soul, the half -barbaric love of blazing color and glow- 



ing magnificence; a love half -mad for strangeness, 
wildness, evocation; a love for Dionysos, not Apollo. 
What says Merezhkovsky, poet and thinker, of the 
vital essence of the Russian genius? 

"Among them (the West Europeans) rules Apollo; 
with us Dionysos: their genius lies in moderation, 
ours in extravagance: they love the Golden Mean 
and we the Extreme : they are sober, we are drunken : 
they are lawful, we know no law." 

This is no glib and glittering rhetoric but a 
scientifically exact, if not a complete formula, and it 
applies to art as well as to psychology. It is this 
temperament which will condition the future devel- 
opment of art in Russia. Here we have an excess of 
mysticism, there an excess of color; on one side an 
excess of theory, on another an excess of reaction; 
now an excess of decoration, now an excess of free- 
dom. These manifestations in the history of Russian 
Art are what Tolstoi and Bakunin are in the field of 
politics. It is not convincing to say that European 
Art has gone through many of these stages, for in 
Russia they are conditioned by a temperament. It 
has been well said also that Russia is a country of 
lotus-eaters; and their dreamy love of pure beauty, 
abundantly manifested in Art, justifies the com- 
parison. 



What will they do in the Future? The Future 
alone, after the convulsions of the Titanic world-con- 
flict have ceased, will yield its secret. But there are 
certain sign-posts that point the way. Let me first 
indicate the rich and original art creations that 
Russian Art has already produced — ^Russian Arch- 
itecture, Russian Sculpture, §§ Russian Literature, 
Music and the Ballet as proof that here is a 
singularly artistic people of a singularly distinctive 
stamp. Then let me suggest that in the field of art 
the possibilities are infinite; for it is clear that the 
full measure of artistic capacity has not yet been 
revealed; the 1912-1913 Moscow Exhibition of ikons 
showed that unmistakably. There is a strong na- 
tional school all too little exploited. There are, be- 
side the Western European influence, rich and 
manifold exotic sources in the art of India, Persia, 
China. There are intricate and shifting currents 
and cross-current's of tradition. Russian Art will 
find its way; and that way will be a way which only 
Russian Art can follow. It will, I surmise, be rich, 
resplendent, mystical, profoundly psychological, pro- 
foundly national, highly decorative and of impec- 
cable technique. Russia has now learned her lessons 
of Craftsmanship from the West. The Russian tem- 
perament, the Russian love of Beauty, the Russian 
geographical location will do the rest. 



ft Illustration, page 194. 

Jt See the accompanying illustration "The Arrival of the 
Guests from Over-Sea," page 193. 

§8 In sculpture the Russians have done little; but the 
marbles of Antokolsky (Moses and the Celebrated Mephis- 
topheles), Prince Paul Trubetskoi and Ginsburg have a 
striking and original aspect. 

Francis Haffkine Snow 
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